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NOTES. 
The Derivation of Stamboul. 

It has become a commonplace that Stamboul or Istamboul, the 
modern Turkish name for Constantinople, is a corruption -of eh t^v 
tioKw; but, like many of our commonplaces, this derivation has 
been questioned and in some cases discarded by men whose 
opinions carry weight. The earliest mention of it that I know is 
to be found in Ducange, Gloss, ad Scriptores Med. et Infimae 
Graecitatis (1687), under the word n-dAij, where he says, following 
the " Grammatica Linguae Graecae vulgaris inedita " of Romanus 
Nicephorus: 1 "[v6\is~i Sola Constantinopolis a Graecis hodie ap- 
pellatur per excellentiam, cum urbes caeteras omnes Kao-rpa vocare 
soleant. Unde accidit ut ex otj)v nokiv quomodo vulgus dicere 
amabat, cum Byzantium proficiscebantur, aut de hac urbe loque- 
bantur, Turci fecerint Dorice Sto/otoX, mutato rj in a." For this 
simple and plausible explanation some modern scholars have 
attempted to substitute two others. Egli (Nomina Geographica : 
Leipzig, 1872) in his article on Constantinople says : " Der oriental, 
(-tiirk.) name Stambul ist eine verstiimmelung von islam = recht- 
glaiibig und £«/=menge oder vielheit." He expresses no doubt 
in the matter, and quotes no evidence except the circulation in 
Georgia of coins which were struck in Constantinople and which 
have islambul inscribed upon them. 

But the most triumphant assault upon the old derivation is in 
the article on Constantinople in Ersch and Gruber, 83 Theil 
(Leipzig, 1885), written by G. Rosen. I quote the whole of it for 
the sake of what will follow : " Stambul, wie wir seit einem Jahr- 
hundert jahraus jahrein von jedem Reisebeschreiber, der die Tertia 

1 Uucange's Index Auctorum tells us that Romanus Nicephorus came from 
Thessalonica, lived in France, and was a Capuchin monk. His grammar is 
in the National Library. He lived in the 17th century. The passage in 
Romanus' MS reads : "Unde fit arr/v xdliv pro eif rf/v tt61w, ad urbem (id est 
Constantinopolim) per excellentiam. Yloliv enim nullam aliam urbem vo- 
cant Graeci, solum vero Constantinopolim per excellentiam : sed alias omnes 
urbes vocant uaorpa (to k&gt(jov). Ab isto igitur arijv n6?uv Turci fecerunt 
Dorice 2ro/«ro?., mutato r) in o." Quoted by E. Jacquet, Journal Asiatique, 
IX 458. 
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eines Gymnasiums absolvirt hat [Poor old Ducange !], von neuem 
belehrt werden, aus els t^v irokw, in die Stadt enstanden. Diese 
Etymologie, welche nicht bios zum Verstand, sondern auch zur 
Phantasie redet, hat ausserordentliches Gluck gemacht. Sie setzt 
voraus, dass die Turken als ganz wilde Horde vor den Mauern 
der ihnen unbekannten grossen Stadt erschienen, und da sie sich 
nach ihrem Namen erkundigten, von den Butter und Kase auf den 
Markt bringenden Landleuten die Antwort erhielten : els rqv n6\u>, 
mit welcher sie sich ebenso beruhigten, wie nochjetzt manche 
moderne Reihe Schriftsteller und ihr Publicum. Woher die alt- 
dorische Form rdv in Konstantinopel, dem vornehmlichsten Sitze 
des modernen Itakismus, darum bekummerte man sich nicht; 
gunstigstenfalls hatte aus is tin polin, wie die angefiihrten Worte 
gesprochen werden, im Turkischen Stambul werden konnen. Wie 
war es aber moglich das die Vertreter der Anatolisch-tiirkischen 
Bildung von Konstantinopel nichts wussten, dessen Erwerb schon 
vor Jahrhunderten das Ziel des politischens Ehrgeizes der Seld- 
schuken gewesen, ganz abgesehen davon, dass die Osmanen selber 
langst auch auf rumeliotischen Boden heimisch geworden waren 
und unabl'assig bald kriegerische, bald friedliche Beziehungen zu 
dem Kaiser geflogen hatten ? Im Islam war die Kenntniss Kon- 
stantinopels noch viel alter. Die Araber nannten die Stadt Kos- 
tantinijjet, und das diirfte auch fur die Seldschuken ihre erste 
Benennung gewesen sein. Als aber nach der turkischen Eroberung 
Kleinasiens massenhafte Uebertritte der halb gracisirten und christ- 
lichen Landesbewohner zum Islam stattgefunden hatten da musste 
durch den Einfluss dieser eine ihren alten Gewohnheiten mehr 
Rechnung tragende Benennung sich Bahn brechen, und so entstand 
aus Kostandipol Stambol, in welchem Worte die Silbe stan als 
Ueberbleibsel von Konstantin zu betrachten ist." Could anything 
be more convincing and plausible ? We immediately sympathize 
with the learned Orientalist in his sarcastic protest against third- 
form learning and wonder that we had so long endured it. But 
can anything be said for the old derivation ? Let us see. In 1810 
Silvestre de Sacy published in the " Notices et Extraits des MSS 
de la Bibliotheque ImpeViale," etc. (Vol. VIII, p. 132), an account 
of a MS work by the celebrated Arabian savant Masudi (floruit 
early 10th cent.) which is called by De Sacy, Le livre de Vindication 
et de V admonition. On p. 172 De Sacy quotes the following about 
Constantinople : " Les Grecs, jusqu'au temps auquel nous 6crivons, 
la nomment Polin [Arabic omitted] ; et quand ils veulent faire 
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entendre qu'elle est la capitale de l'empire, a cause de sa grandeur 
ils disent Slan polin. Us ne la nomment point Kostantiniyy§h ; 
ce sont les Arabes qui lui donnent ce nom." The same passage 
is in De Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe and in a brief article by E. 
Jacquet in the Journal Asiatique, IX (1832), 460. He transliterates 
the Arabic as Bulin and Stanbdlin. He remarks that it is to be 
noticed that Masudi implies that this name had been long in use 
and that the name Constantinople had ceased to be employed by 
the Greeks, though customary among the Arabs. Jacquet argues 
further, that the Chinese name for the Roman Empire in the early 
Middle Ages, Folin, is simply rioXii/, which they had heard but 
misunderstood. 

Ibn Batouta, another famous Arabian traveller, whose travels 
extended over the years 1325-49, visited Constantinople. He 
says : " Elle est extr£mement grande et divis£e en deux portions 
que separe un grand fleuve . . . une des deux portions de la ville 
s'appelle Esthamboul. . . . Quant a la seconde partie. . . on la 
nomme Galata." (Ed. of Defr€mery and Sanguinetti, Vol. II 
431-2.) On p. 437 he says a certain convent "est situg hors 
dEsthawboul [sic] vis-a-vis de Galata." 

A similar form even earlier was current among the Armenians, 
for Jacquet (ibid. 459) says: Deja. cependant on lisait, dans la 
G6ographie armenienne dite de Vartan, et qui n'a pu Stre ecrite 
au plus tard que dans les premieres ann6es du i4 e siScle, qu' 
Heraclius enleva le bois de la vraie croix aux Persans et le trans- 
porta a Esdampol. (Armenian omitted.) 

The Spanish ambassador, Clavijo, from Henry III of Castile to 
the court of Timour at Samarcand passed through Constantinople 
on his way thither in 1403. He remarks : " The Greeks do not call 
it Constantinople, as we do, but Escomboli." (Markham's ed., 
Hakluyt Soc, p. 47.) The editor notes that Escomboli is prob- 
ably a misunderstanding of Estomboli. Johann Schiltberger, a 
Bavarian, in the account of his captivity among the " Infidels " and 
of his travels, describes Constantinople as he saw it about the year 
1426. Among other things he says : " Constantinopel hayssen die 
Chrichen Istimboli und die Thurcken hayssends Stambol." (Ed. 
of Langmentel, Bibl. des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart : Tubingen, 
1885, p. 45.) " The Greeks call Constantinoppel Istimboli, but the 
Turks call it Stampol." (Ed. of Telfer, Hakluyt Soc, p. 79.) 

In view of these indisputable proofs of the derivation of Stamboul 
from els ttjv ttoXik, the learned German Orientalist's heat over " third- 
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form" learning becomes somewhat comical. It is unnecessary, 
however, to delay over the vagaries of an Orientalist unacquainted 
with some of our best sources of information about the East in the 
Middle Ages, or a Greek scholar who decides offhand on the date 
of a modern Greek corruption without thinking of consulting Du- 
cange. But I must not conclude these remarks without expressing 
my obligations to the English Orientalist, Col. Henry Yule, the 
learned editor of Marco Polo. I had spent a considerable time in 
fruitless search to find out how old the corruption Stamboul was, 
in order to test Rosen's derivation, which seemed very strongly 
put. I found nothing better than Von Hammer-Purgstall's asser- 
tion of the ds rf]v tt6\lv derivation (was Von Hammer-Purgstall one 
of Rosen's "third form" scholars?), and later the remark in Du- 
cange, when one day, in consulting Yule's " Cathay and the Way 
Thither" (Vol. II 402, Hakluyt Soc. 1866), I lighted upon a note 
which directed my attention to these Oriental travellers, and above 
all to that quotation from Masudi which settled the point. Col. 
Yule's note also incidentally explains Egli's derivation from Islam- 
bul, for he says that after the capture of Constantinople some of 
the Sultans tried to change its name to Islambul. He further 
notes that some Turkish writers of the time gave various explana- 
tions to Istambul, one affirming that it meant " You will find there 
what you will," which seems to have been Rosen's method. 

Edward G. Bourne. 

P. S. — Since writing this note I have met with two or three good 
parallel cases which I have thought best to add with some previ- 
ously noticed. 

Setines for Athens (els Adrjvas), a mediaeval corruption noticed 
in Gibbon, ch. 62, note 59. In Zedler's Universal- Lexicon (pub. 
1731-50) we read: "Setines, Satine, oder Attines sind die jetzigen 
Nahmen des alten Athen." The supplementary Diet, de la Gcog. 
Anc. et Moderne, which is designed to go with Brunet's Manuel 
du Libraire, refers this form to the Middle Ages and adds the 
variation Astines. 

Isnicmid, from at NiKo/^Saar. Yule, Cathay, as above. 

Samson (on the Black Sea), from els "Afiiaov. Fallmerayer, 
quoted by Brunn in Teller's Schiltberger, 119. 

Tzitana or Sitana, from Itanus (Brunn's note in Telfer's Schilt- 
berger, 119). 

Setea, from Etea, ibid. 

Tzerapetna, from Hierapytna, ibid. 
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Tzembela, from «s ayxekov ; 

Tzecampo, from ds Ka/mop ; quoted as Cretan corruptions from 
Spratt's Researches in Crete by Brunn, ibid. 

Standia, from els rfjv Alav. Dapper (Beschryving van Archipel, 
283) states that in Italian charts it is also written Stantea and 
Estanti. 

Stanco, from Kos. 

Satalia, from Attalia (Pamphylia). 

This list, doubtless, could be easily increased, but examples 
enough have been given to support the derivation of Stamboul by 
analogy, if any one should be disposed to doubt the historical 
evidence set forth above. 

E. G. B. 



SUUM CUIQUE. 

My attention has been kindly called by Prof. Usener to the fact 
that in the Jahrbiicher fur classische Philologie for 1878 (Vol. 117), 
pp. 78-80, he had anticipated the views as to the indeclinability of 
meridie in the earliest authors expressed by me in Vol. VII of this 
Journal, pp. 228 ff., and supported them by reference to nearly the 
same passages. He gives, moreover, in addition, Fronto ad M. 
Caesar. IV 5, p. 68 (Naber), inde post meridie (posteridie first hand, 
post meridiem corr.) domum recepimus, and II 6, 31, exim ante- 
meridie apricum, Tusculanum : turn meridies fervida, Puteolana, 
and Cicero, Tusc. II 3, 9, where the Parisinus (first hand) and the 
Gudianus have post meridie. In the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 
for May 8, 1886, at which time my article was already in print, 
Prof. Usener cites the four passages in Vegetius, also given by me, 
where the oldest MSS have post meridie. He also cites a passage 
unknown to me from Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel's ed.), p. 144, 27, 
et tenebrae tibi tit meridie erunt, repeated in p. 145, 3, and Cod. 
Theod. XV 5, 2 (according to Cod. Petav.), ante meridie. The 
forms antemeridie and postmeridie quoted by me from the Notae 
Tironianae 74, seem thus to be amply supported by MS readings, 
and doubtless still other cases may be found. I am glad to find 
so eminent a scholar agreeing with my position, and to accord him 
the precedence which he deserves. My article was chiefly devoted 
to the defense of Varro's etymology, and here I regret to say that 
Prof. Usener does not agree with me, taking a view to which I 
cannot subscribe. He says, 1. c. p. 78, " nur ist r nicht vertreter 



